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TWO N.Y. LANDMARKS SAVED 
BY MARQUESA DE CUEVAS 


Shortly after the announcement 
was made that an unidentified pur- 
chaser had rescued the two historic 
structures at 680 and 684 Park 
Avenue from the wreckers’ ball, 
Chapter President William D. Wil- 
son presented a citation inscribed 
to “?” for action designed to “‘pre- 
serve New York’s architectural 
heritage”. 


The citation may be claimed by 
a grand-daughter of John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr., the Marquesa de Cuevas, 
who was recently identified as the 
purchaser of the two doomed land- 
marks girdled by demolition scaf- 
foldings. Wreckers had in fact be- 
gun ripping the parquet floors and 
various interior features when the 
purchase halted the demolition. 


The Marquesa, who lives in the 
houses on 68th Street adjacent to 
the two landmarks, plans to give 
the $2 million mansions to the city 
for cultural use. Her magnanimous 
gesture will preserve the harmon- 
ious facade presented by the four 
house blockfront known as the 
Pyne-Davison Row. The Italian 
Consulate and Cultural Institute 
occupy the other two mansions. 


While the rescue of the two New 
York landmarks was a heartening 
development, Mr. Wilson noted 
“Last minute reprieve for buildings 
through efforts of wealthy individ- 
uals is not satisfactory. It is urgent 
that the city enact the proposed 
landmarks preservation legislation 
to ensure that our historic assets 
are kept intact.” 


The four houses built between 
1909 and 1926 have been described 
by the city’s Landmark Preserva- 
tion Commission as the finest of 
that period and type in the country. 
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CHAPTER VOICES POSITION ON TWO ISSUES 


In a series of statements to the 
daily press and through its repre- 
sentatives appearing last month 
before the Board of Estimate and 
the City Planning Commission, the 
New York Chapter, AIA, defined 
the position of its professional 
membership in two vital issues 
currently confronting the city. 


1. In a report presented to the 
Board of Estimate and released to 
the Press, the Chapter supported 
generally the Lower Manhattan 
Expressway but proposed a four- 
point program to overcome certain 
deficiencies of the present plans. 

2. At the Budget hearing of the 
City Planning Commission on 
December 21st, the Chapter pressed 
for a long range program not only 
on parks but also on the total rec- 
reation needs of the city. 

In a letter to the New York 
Times, the Chapter also protested 
the regrettable tendency of the 
N.Y.C. Department of Traffic to 
persist in selecting the City’s parks 
for its underground parking needs. 


THE LOWER MANHATTAN 
EXPRESSWAY 


The report of the New Chapter 
on the proposed Lower Manhattan 
Expressway was submitted to the 
Board of Estimate at its public 
hearing on December 22. 


The presentation was made by 
Chapter Secretary Elliot Willen- 
sky who emphasized that the 
Chapter, with the concurrence of 
the Municipal Art Society, favored 
an intergrated vehicular facility 
across lower Manhattan. He pointed 
out, however, that the support of 
both organizations is contingent 
upon the implementation of a four- 
pointed program. 

1. That the City Planning Com- 
missioners initiate a pilot study 
of the areas immediately af- 
ected by the Expressway. This 
study should give due recogni- 
tion to existing community 
values, the existing employment 
base, and the area’s architectu- 
ral heritage. It should define 
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DEDICATION ADVERTISING 


Clients, often church or community 
groups, urge architects to take 
advertising space connected with 
the dedication of a new building 
or promoting community projects. 
The following reflects the position 
of the Institute toward Dedication 
Advertising, as published in a re- 
cent A.I.A. Memo. 


It seems virtually impossible to 
stave off requests for compliment- 
ary advertising for dedication or 
community projects. “Compliments 
of Joe Jones, Architect” is not per- 
missible. It is paid advertising. So 
is “Compliments of Joe Jones” be- 
cause it is assumed that Joe is so 
well known in his locality that he 
may as well have added “Architect” 
after his name. All that can be done 
is “Compliments of a Friend.” 


There is one way to handle the 
problem and that has been used 
with good results in some localities. 
This is to run an advertisement 
such as “Compliments of the New- 
burgh Chapter of the AIA.” Joe 
Jones might pay for the ad in the 
Chapter’s name. 


The advantage of this is that the 
public sees that the architectural 
profession joins in complimenting 
the client on the new building. The 
Chapter can provide copy (a 
“mat’’) of the Institute’s seal to 
enhance the appearance of the 
advertisement. 


CHAPTER VOICES POSITION ON TWO ISSUES 


the area’s relationship to pro- 
posed waterfront development, 
and to the World Trade and 
Civic Center projects. 


2. That the City Planning Com- 
ission in full cooperation with 
the Traffic Commissioner and 
the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority pursue a com- 
prehensive study of all vehicular 
transportation in the Central 
Business District. Since use of 
the automobile is a basic deter- 
rent of the city’s form, such a 
study could lead to a definitive 
policy on the future of the auto- 
mobile in the city, as well as to 
valuable modifications of the 
Expressway. 


3. That urban renewal and re- 
habilitation proposals be made 
at an early date. Financed pri- 
marily through Federal funds, 
such programs could provide 
planning and development con- 
trols of the areas affected by 
the Expressway, and last but 
not least 


4. That an outside architectural 
consultant capable of offering 
strong design ideas and having 
the power to implement them 
be made one of the official 
leaders of the expressway plan- 
ning team, just as he has been 
in the design of our bridges. 


The report, also transmitted to 
Mayor Wagner, and other city offi- 
cials, emphasized that it is not the 
Chapter’s desire to further delay 
construction of a lower Manhattan 
thoroughfare: “In the time it takes 
to transform the idea into steel and 
concrete a considerable amount of 
planning and study can be accom- 
plished to overcome the deficiencies 
of the present proposal.” 


The Chapter pointed out that a 
study of the area immediately af- 
fected by the expressway should 
give recognition to its existing 
community values, employment 
base and architectural heritage. It 
also should define the area’s rela- 
tionship to the proposed waterfront 
development, World Trade Center 
and Civic Center projects. 


In releasing the report, Chapter 
President Wilson said that “a pure- 
ly engineering solution is not an 
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answer to the many faceted pro- 
blem. This should not be a vehicular 
facility which leapfrogs unconcern- 
edly over the affected area; rather, 
it should benefit the deteriorated 
portion of the city it will span. 
To do this there must be planning. 
The City Planning Commission 
should study the area as it has 
studied the waterfront. Then it 
should set up appropriate controls 
as is done in urban renewal areas.” 


A COMPREHENSIVE PARK PROGRAM 


AN. Y. Chapter’s statement urging 
a broad and comprehensive park 
program for the city was presented 
at a Planning Commission’s hear- 
ing on the Park Department’s 
capital budget request last month. 
Raphael H. Courland, a member 
of the Chapter’s Urban Design 
Committee and Chairman of its 
Sub-Committee on Parks remarked 
that the long range plan sought 
by the Chapter should not be lim- 
ited to parks alone but should in- 
clude the total recreation needs of 
the city. 


New York City’s park program 
has evolved with many neighbor- 
hoods not getting the recreational 
open space they need. In other 
areas, present park spaces are 
being decimated by unchecked and 
continuous pressures. “We must 
guard against encroachments on 
our parks for multiple but incom- 
patible uses and against the dis- 
appearance of park land due to 
claims of private interests and 
some of our public agencies,” Mr. 
Courland said. The proposed sale 
of the Girl Scout High Rock camp- 
site on Staten Island for private 
development was cited as an in- 
stance where land uniquely suited 
for parks may be diverted for other 
purposes. 


“A study of our needs and of 
areas suited for recreational and 
park use could be the basis for a 
program of long-range planning 
which would assure proper con- 
sideration of open space require- 
ments of our neighborhoods,” Mr. 
Courland added. A study of the 
requirements for an adequate pro- 
gram, involving utilization of both 
private and public open spaces is 
planned by the Chapter. 
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A RECENT MEETING OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
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Left to right—P. Whitney Webb, Stanley Sharp, Max O. Urbahn, Henry L. Lambert, 
President of the New York Board of Trade, Neil Anderson, executive vice president of 
the New York Board of Trade and Bancel La Farge. 


PRO BONO PUBLICO: An Alliance of Architecture & Business 


It is generally recognized in pro- 
fessional circles that there is an 
imperative need for enlightened 
and sustained participation by citi- 
zens in the architectural and plan- 
ning problems which today con- 
front the city. As AIA Vice 
President R. W. Allen recently 
stated: “It is not realistic that we 
as a [small fraction of the total 
population] can control the design 
of our environment, but it is cer- 
tainly true that we can influence 
it, particularly if we are willing 
to assume positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership.” 


If the magnitude of the problems 
currently faced by the city goes 
beyond the architects’ drawing 
boards, it also exceeds the patent 
medicine approach of what Lewis 
Mumford uncharitably labeled 
“Mother Jacob’s Home Remedy.” 
It requires an alliance of the crea- 
tive elements of the city to the 
forces which are the prime movers 
of the economy. The former is tech- 
nically equipped to interpret the 
ideals and aspirations of the com- 
munity while the latter is able to 
implement these into positive and 
effective action. 


The framework for such an alli- 
ance was recently established when 
the New York Board of Trade 
recently appointed a newly organ- 
ized Architectural Advisory Coun- 
cil composed of six leading New 
York architects. 


The Architectural Advisory 
Council was formed to provide pro- 
fessional guidance and advice to 
the New York Board of Trade in 
matters concerning the environ- 
mental improvement of New York 
and the upgrading of public and 
private facilities for housing, 
health, recreation, education and 
the cultural life of the City. 


Henry L. Lambert, president of 
the New York Board of Trade, 
stated, “As part of its long-term 
program in support of civic im- 
provement, the Board of Trade is 
frequently called upon to take posi- 
tions in these matters. The Archi- 
tectural Advisory Council will give 
us the benefit of top professional 
standards and judgement as an ex- 
pert frame of reference in making 
our recommendations.” 


The chairman of the new Council 
is Max O. Urbahn, AIA, head of 
The Office of Max O. Urbahn, Arch- 
itects. The other five prominent 
New York architects named to the 
Council are Stanley Sharp, AIA, 
Bancel La Farge, FAIA, and former 
president of the New York Chap- 
ter, AIA, Lathrop Douglass, FAIA, 
former vice president of the New 
York AIA, Peter Blake, AIA, noted 
architectural editor and author, 
and P. Whitney Webb, AIA, who 
is secretary of the Council. 


Mr. Urbahn reported that “the 
work of the Council will be largely 
educational in making business, 
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industry, municipal agencies and 
civic groups more aware of the 
need for and the best means of 
making New York a more beauti- 
ful, efficient and inviting city for 
the millions of people who live and 
work here and for visitors from 
around the globe.” 


The new Architectural Advisory 
Council plans to coordinate some 
of its activities with the New York 
AIA in certain mutual areas such 
as the AIA’s “open spaces” pro- 
gram. It also plans a series of 
meetings with key municipal of- 
ficials for an exchange of views. 
The first such meeting is a luncheon 
meeting of the Council the latter 
part of January to which City 
Planning Commission Chairman 
William Ballard is invited. 


In addition to its advisory role 
to the New York Board of Trade, 
the Council also expects to initiate 
creative proposals for improving 
specific areas and sections of the 
City. These would be recommended 
for action through the influential 
Board of Trade. 


The Council is now completing 
the formulation of its modus oper- 
andi. It will very likely be en- 
larged at a later date. The New 
York Board of Trade is to be con- 
gratulated for its action designed 
to stimulate the business commun- 
ity to a greater role in improving 
the city with an awareness of the 
importance of architecture in such 
an endeavor. 

Charles Thomsen 


98th DINNER DANCE 
Thursday, Feb. 18 


Hotel Pierre, 5th Ave. & 61st St. 
Reception 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner-dance 8:30 P.M. 


Join your friends and associates 
for the Chapter’s major social 
event of the year. The cost has 
been maintained at $15 per per- 


son with drinks on an individual 
basis. Special rate of $12 for all 
members (and their guests) as 
signed to the Chapter during 
1964, and for all those under the 
age of 40. Black tie. Individual 
reservations or reservations for 
tables of 8, 10 & 12 may be made 
through the Chapter office (MU 
9-7969). 
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ART FOR ARCHITECTURE 


Edited by JOHN M. DIXON and ESTELLE DODGE 


DEVELOPING A CITY PROGRAM FOR ART IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Commenting on the increasing rec- 
ognition of the fine arts in govern- 
ment sponsored or aided projects, 
Mr. Grayson, who is secretary of 
the Chapters Committee on Aes- 
thetics, recommends that this policy 
be extended to the other areas of 
applied art (lighting, graphics, etc.). 


Among certain professional groups 
and civic-minded citizens the cru- 
sade in New York City to obtain 
public funds and to create man- 
datory requirements for art in 
public buildings has been a long 
trying affair. The desire to improve 
the attractiveness and general ap- 
pearance of public works has not 
been limited only to pressure 
groups or dedicated citizens. Vari- 
ous city agencies, long aware of 
the need for improvement, have 
been attempting to make such pro- 
visions for art through inclusion 
in specifications and setting up of 
allowances in construction budgets. 


On a national and on a local 
level it is becoming apparent that 
much work is required to improve 
the appearance of various public 
buildings and much of the total ur- 
ban environment as well. Public 
awareness and understanding of 
this need is in evidence in many 
cities today as expressed by the 
great expenditures for renewal pro- 
grams now underway. New York 
City however appears to be lagging 
behind proportionately, for want 
of a definitive city-wide program 
and for want of strong public 
support. 


At a recent meeting of the 
Chapter’s Committee on Aesthe- 
tics attended by special guests 
Commissioner Gregory, of the 
N.Y.C. Department of Personnel, 
and Albert B. Bauer, of the N.Y.C. 
Department of Public Works, both 
stressed the need for greater public 
support to effect through the office 
of the Mayor, a coordinated pro- 
gram for the improvement of the 
urban scene. However, before a 
program can be developed, it may 
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be necessary to define some terms. 
When we refer to “art” in public 
buildings, does the word have the 
same meaning to the layman, as it 
does to the professional? Perhaps 
a misunderstanding has developed 
in definition. To the professional, 
“art” ought to include all of what 
is beautiful, appealing, or of more 
than ordinary significance. This 
could include the art-form of arch- 
itecture, or the art-expression of 
the total environment. To the lay- 
man, or general public, the word 
“art” may denote what we pro- 
fessionals refer to as “fine arts,” 
including such items as paintings 
or sculpture. 


To some, the trend toward 
promoting “fine arts” for public 
buildings may appear as a weak 
solution in covering up poor archi- 
tecture. Obviously this is not an 
answer to the long range problem 
of creating a more attractive total 
environment. The incorporation of 
art into building is not in itself a 
substitute for good architecture, 
and likewise, the restriction of con- 
struction funds to the very bare 
essentials, limits the potential of 
the architect and his effort toward 
better architecture. 


It appears at this time, that the 
best place to start on a long range 
program is to begin with legisla- 
tion which requires provision in 
construction budgets of public 
buildings for a percentage allow- 
ance for artwork. However, the 
funds should not be limited to fine- 
arts alone, but should permit 
expenditure in such categories 
as, landscaping, street furniture, 
graphics, or special lighting, to be 
employed and commissioned at the 
architect’s discretion. 


Programs that are presently in 
force in cities, such as Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and as 
reported recently in these columns, 
will be studied by the Committee 
as a guide in the preparation of a 
proposal to the Mayor for enact- 
ment by the City Council. 


Graphics by G. E. van Baarsel 


A NEW F.H.A. POLICY 
by C. FRANKLIN DANIELS 


In this statement to OCULUS Mr. 
Daniels, Assistant Commissioner 
for Multifamily Housing, F.H.A., 
defines F.H.A.’s new policy toward 
works of art and the economic ad- 
vantages that may be derived 
from a judicious use of art. 


Use of works of art to complement 
buildings or grounds in multifamily 
housing projects developed with 
mortgage insurance is encouraged 
by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration under a new policy which 
will result in both cultural and 
economic benefits and emphasizes 
the use of the work of living Amer- 
ican artists. 


Recent instructions issued to all 
of the local insuring offices of the 
FHA point out that works of art 
judiciously selected, executed and 
placed to complement the design 
of structures or grounds can in- 
crease the pleasure of residing 
within a project and stimulate ten- 
ant pride. Such works of art may 
justify their presence through 
esthetic contribution without ne- 
cessarily having a utilitarian or 
practical function. They should, 
however, be felt to be beneficial 
enough to justify the rentals to 
support their cost. 


To be eligible as part of the 
mortgage security, works of art 
must be considered to be a part of 
the real estate and include sculp- 
ture, decorative mosaics and mur- 
als. In general, up to one per cent 
of the FHA estimated cost of the 
buildings may be spent for art, al- 
though higher percentages may be 
allowed when warranted by special 
circumstances. The art may be 
free-standing, attached to, or in- 
tegral with the structure. Its de- 
sign and material must afford 
reasonable resistance to exposure, 
vandalism and theft. 


The selection of the artist or 
sculptor is the responsibility of the 
architect. The FHA will not dictate 
matters of art but will review all 
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proposals involving works of art 
to ascertain that they conform to 
the general criteria established. 
The FHA feels it is keeping pace 
with the times in establishing this 
new policy. It shares the belief of 
many conventional lenders that 
works of art generally serve to 
enrich the project, relieve monot- 
ony and contribute to a desirable 
residential environment. The new 
policy is an important part of the 
FHA effort to increase the design 
and livability of its insured multi- 
family projects. 


THE VELEZ BLANCO PATIO AND 
THE WATSON LIBRARY 


Phase II of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art building program will 
see the opening on January 26, 
1965, of the Thomas J. Watson 
Library. The separate Departments 
of Prints and of Drawings with 
display, study and storage areas on 
the second and third floors of the 
structure. A laboratory for the 
study of paper is a feature as well 
as the superlative collection of art 
reference books. 


An elegant main entrance to the 
library is provided by the newly 
opened Vélez Blanco Patio, a carved 
and colonnaded patio from a Span- 
ish castle built between 1506 and 
1515. Vélez Blanco is a small moun- 
tain village in southeastern Spain 
on the border of the ancient Moor- 
ish kingdom of Granada. An early 
example of the influence Italian 
Renaissance architecture had upon 
Spain, the marble carvings were 
actually done by imported Italian 
sculptors. The castle proper, built 
upon the ruins of a Moorish fort- 
ress for the Governor of Murcia, 
Don Pedro Fajardo y Chacon, is 
of Gothic design. The patio was 
a central courtyard adopting the 
forms of Classical architecture as 
transmitted by the new Italian 
Humanism. It therefore marks a 
significant turning point in the his- 
tory of Spanish architecture as well 
as being a delight to the eye. 


Finely cut marble details on 
capitals, spandrels, cornices, pilas- 
ters, gargoyle rain spouts, depict 
motifs and compositions of classical 


origin. The carvings probably were 
done from pattern books which 
contained designs for classical de- 
tails sketched from Roman monu- 
ments or copied from a drawing. 
The patio measures 53 x 46 feet, 
is two stories with a glass roof. 
Pink marble floor tiles and ceramic 
ceiling tiles were not in the original 
patio, but add color and texture to 
the neutral toned patio. The archi- 
tect, like the Italian sculptors, is 
unknown. 


The modern history of the patio 
continues with its removal at the 
turn of the twentieth century and 
sale to a French art dealer. After 
a few years George Blumenthal, 
president of the museum from 1934 
to 1941, acquired the patio and in- 
stalled it in his 70th St. & Park 
Avenue mansion. Having been be- 
quest in 1941, it was dismantled, 
crated and given to the museum in 
1945. In 1955 Geoffry Lawford, 
former president of the New York 
Chapter, AIA and of the firm of 
Brown, Lawford and Forbes, began 
to study the inclusion of the patio 
as a forecourt to the library. He 
worked closely with Museum Direc- 
tor James J. Rorimer. The patio 
was rebuilt with funds provided by 
Ann and George Blumenthal. 


Jo E. Carroll 
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Art Nouveau by Robert Schmutzler. 
Translated by Edward Roditi. 


Harry N. Abrams, New York. 
322 pp. Illustrated. $25.00 


In this well illustrated book the 
author traces Art Nouveau back to 
eighteenth century precedents. He 
treats the subject as a major move- 
ment encompassing architecture, 
sculpture, painting, graphic arts, 
interior design, furniture and 
crafts. A difficult book to write as 
Art Nouveau was complex and di- 
verse, its growth uneven and wide- 
spread, the text is commendable. 
However, some of the author’s 
interpretations of Art Nouveau 
attempt to vignette or categorize 
artificially related factors. Gaudi 
is called the genius of Art Nouveau 
architects, whereas he had no real 
connection with the movement. His 
structural concept was a highly 


intuitive one tested with models. 
Any relation with Art Nouveau 
would have to be based on his use 
of curvilinear line. But the mas- 
siveness of the structures and the 
individuality in their design belies 
their classification as being ‘Art 
Nouveau’ style. 


Although Art Nouveau was a 
logical development from the social 
theories of William Morris, his fol- 
lowers and their protest against 
mass production and the industrial 
revolution, it was a movement de- 
liberately launched with the mani- 
festo of Henry Van de Velde. “Total 
work of art’ Gesamtkunstwerk 
was to transform traditional 
attitudes, abolishing distinctions 
between the applied and fine arts. 
Van de Velde himself worked in 
painting, book decoration, typo- 
graphy, industrial design, archi- 
tecture, patterns for fabrics, 
furniture design, ete. 


Art Nouveau style can be identi- 
fied as an ornamental use of an 
ever recurrent snake curve, the 
silhouette of dark and light rhyth- 
mic line patterns swirling in con- 
tinuous motion. Whether this be in 
the facade details of a Louis Sulli- 
van building or an end paper for 
a book, the style is distinctly 
decorative. There is an oddly loop- 
ing organic quality about it which 
has an oriental flavor. Tiffany vases 
and Horta inkstands illustrate this. 
The book is amply provided with 
good examples. 


New York: The Art World, Arts 
Yearbook 7, Edited by James R. 
Mellow. Arts Digest, Inc., N. Y., 
1964, 162 pp., illus., $7.50. 


Known art critics and artists pre- 
sent a series of articles, reviews 
and critiques of current American 
art. Quite a few recent paintings 
and sculpture are reproduced in 
large color and black and white 
photos. Contributors include Hil- 
ton Kramer, Clement Greenberg 
and Philip Pearlstein. The role of 
the art critic and criticism, as well 
as the crisis in New York painting, 
the new figure painting, pop art 
and hard-edge painting are sub- 
jects reviewed. An attractive well 
written book on the contemporary 
art world in New York. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION LIST 


Should members of the AIA sub- 
mit themselves to professional 
evaluation by lay groups? Many 
pre-qualification lists are currently 
prepared by government bodies and 
private associations. They are a 
boon to the architects who are on 
them; do they benefit the profes- 
sion as a whole? 


The American Hospital Associ- 
ation represents most of the hospi- 
tals in the United States. For many 
years it has provided, to any mem- 
ber hospital that seeks its guidance, 
a list of architects it considers 
qualified to undertake a hospital 
project. A vote in opposition to this 
roster by the AIA National Execu- 
tive Committee (subsequently re- 
scinded pending further study) 
encouraged the Chapter’s Hospital 
& Health Committee to devote a 
special dinner meeting to a dis- 
-cussion of this problem. Consider- 
ation of the professional ethics of 
voluntary enrollment on this list 
was given, and a strongly worded 
resolution in opposition to the ros- 
ter was prepared for consideration 
at the November 19th meeting of 
the Committee. Roger Mellem, AIA, 
a member of the AHA staff, was 
invited to attend this meeting and 
present the views of the AHA. He 
described the care with which their 
list was compiled, the inclusion of 
architects on the qualifying com- 
mittee half architects, half hos- 
pital administrators), and urged 
expansion of the list from its cur- 
rent 100 names to include most of 
the approximately 500 architects 
now engaged in hospital practice, 
rather than a withdrawal of the 
roster. Following discussion, Chair- 
man J. Armand Burgun appointed 
a special sub-committee to study 
the AHA roster and the broader 
question of providing guidance to 
hospitals in need or architectural 
services. Action on the resolution 
will be taken after the sub- 
committee reports. 

R. H. JACOBS, JR. 
Hospital & Health Committee 


MORE EFFECTIVE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The development of a program for 
the creation of more effective com- 
munity organizations was the sub- 
ject of a study undertaken jointly 
by the Citizens Union and the 
Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council. According to George Hal- 
let, Executive Secretary of the 
Citizens Union, the recommenda- 
tions of the two organizations were 
outlined in a report entitled ‘Pro- 
gram for Community Districts.” 


1. It should be made mandatory 
to notify community boards of 
all city public hearings on local 
matters involving their districts 
and to give them an opportunity 
to be heard. 


2. The community boards should 
be larger than the 5 to 9 plus 
local councilmen permitted in 
the city charter and non-resi- 
dents should be eligible if they 
have significant interests in the 
district. 


3. The boards should be authorized 
to appoint committees on special 
fields of community interest and 
to include non-board members 
on them. 


4. Each board should have an ex- 
ecutive secretary and a fact- 
finder of its own choosing in 
addition to central staff assis- 
ance and the cooperation of all 
departments. 


5. It would be better to have the 
boards appointed by the Mayor, 
who could open doors for them 
in all departments, instead of 


The first “Round Table” luncheon 
of the W.A.A. members and pros- 
pects had a fine turnout, and will 
be continued every first Tuesday 
of the month at the Architectural 
League, 115 East 40th Street. Just 
come. Last time the plans to make 
a slate of interpreters from our 
chapter was proposed and right 
there we found a group of French, 
German, and Russian representa- 
tives—Encouraged, we now need 
additional people who know Span- 


by the Borough Presidents, as 
the city charter now provides. 


6. So far as feasible the city de- 
partments should use the com- 
munity districts for their local 
operations instead of the pre- 
sent crazy quilt of overlapping 
administrative districts with no 
relation to each other or to the 
community boards. 


7. Within each community district 
a community center should be 
developed for local city offices, 
including an office for informa- 
tion, complaints and permits. 


8. The community boards should 
work with the City Planning 
Department in the development 
of local master plans as part of 
the Master Plan of the city. 


A bill to make the proper charter 
changes to effectuate some or all 
of these recommendations will soon 
be introduced in the City Council. 


NYU ZONING COURSE 


The second term of the NYU 
course, Zoning Design, is open to 
interested architects and others. 
Ten weekly sessions are scheduled 
beginning February 10, and ending 
April 28, 1965. Taught by engineer 
Solomon Sheer, Deputy Director of 
the N.Y.C. Board of Standards and 
Appeals, the course will cost $100. 
and will be conducted at the Con- 
solidated Edison Company, 4 Irving 
Place, Mr. Sheer is the editor of 
the OCULUS series on the New 
York Zoning Law. 


WOMEN'S ARCHITECTURAL AUXILIARY 


The Round Table 


ish and Portuguese, or whatever 
your other language is! Inform 
Mrs. H. R. Sleeper, 50 Sutton Place 
South, New York City, New York 
10022—-phone PL 5-5419. It is not 
too early to respond to the A.I.A. 
Convention planners request for 
language aides. The consensus is 
that this will be a useful offer com- 
ing from the New York chapter’s 
auxiliary—and a good effort on the 
local level as well. 
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COMPETITION 


A competition for the design of a 
new University Arts Center at 
U.C.’s Berkeley campus has been 
announced. The two-stage competi- 
tion is open to all licensed U.S. 
architects. Seven entries will be 
selected for the final stage. The 
winner will be awarded either the 
architectural commission or a cash 
prize of $25,000. Each of the other 
finalists will receive $5,000. 


Registration deadline is January 
30. Preliminary stage entries are 
due March 13, with judgment to 
take place on or before April 30. 
The competition winner will be 
announced July 19. Registration 
forms may be obtained by writing 
Spencer at 251 Kearny St., San 
Francisco. 


Registration forms may be ob- 
tained from the competition 
professional adviser Eldridge T. 
Spencer, FAIA, 251 Kearny Street, 
San Francisco. 


1965 HOMES FOR BETTER LIVING 
REGISTRATION: JAN. 31 


January 31 is the deadline for the 
registration of entires in the 10th 
annual Homes for Better Living 
award program sponsored by the 
AIA in cooperation with House 
and Home and American Home 
magazines. 


Entries may be submitted in 
three categories: 1) custom houses, 
2) built-for-sale houses, and 3) 
garden apartments and town- 
houses. There is no limit on number 
of entires, and the judges are em- 
powered to make as many awards 
as the submissions seem to war- 
rant. There have been more than 
300 awards since the first program 
in 1956. 


All Honor Award houses and a 
selection of other award-winning 
houses will be published by HOUSE 
& HOME, and for the second year 
some of the entires, both award- 
winning and nonpremiated, will 
receive public and consumer 
recognition through publication in 
AMERICAN HOME. In addition, 
all award-winning entries will be 
displayed during our June conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., and later 
at the Octagon. 


RSE EERE AES WS STE ES Natas e 
NEWS BRIEFS 


Lewis Mumford, eminent critic and 
cultural historian, was reelected 
President of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters at the 
Annual Meeting of the Academy 
held last month at its New York 
headquarters. 


Burnham to Teach at New School 


Alan Burham, AIA, Editor of New 
York Landmarks, and a Director 
of the Municipal Art Society, will 
teach a course entitled “‘Architec- 
ture—U.8.A.” at the New School 
for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street, beginning in Feb- 
ruary, 1965, Spring semester. 


Chapter Members on the Air 


Chapter member William Snaith 
discussed “The Irresponsible Arts” 
on WNYC Radio, on Lee Graham 
Interviews, January 10. In another 
interview with Lee Graham for her 
“People and Ideas” program of 
December 22, Richard B. Snow dis- 
cussed some of the highlights of 
the chapter’s State of the City 
Report. 


Symposium Set For Rebroadcast 


The complete proceedings of the 
three panel sessions of the October 
planning symposium, “The Future 
By Design,” have been slated for 
rebroadcast by radio station 
WNYC. The first panel, “The 
Forces Shaping New York’s 
Future,” was aired on January Ist. 

The second panel, “Coping with 
the Future: What We Can Do, 
Can’t Do, How and Why,” is to be 
broadcast on Friday evening Jan- 
uary 22 at the same hour. The 
moderator is Luther Gulick of the 
Institute of Public Administration 
and panel members include A. A. 
Berle, Roger Starr, and Alan 
Temko. 

The final session will be pre- 
sented on March 26 at 8:30 P.M. 
Former Chairman of the Planning 
Commission James Felt is the mod- 
erator of this session on Deter- 
mining Priorities for New York 
City.” Discussants include Charles 
Abrams, James Dumpson and Wil- 
liam H. Whyte. 


CENTER FOR N.Y.C. AFFAIRS 
AT THE NEW SCHOOL 


The New School for Social Re- 
search on December 21, announced 
the establishment of a major teach- 
ing, research, and discussion center 
devoted to the study and develop- 
ment of New York City. The new 
Center for New York City Affairs 
will open on February Ist. 
Focussing exclusively on the 
problems of the New York Metro- 
politan area, the program of the 

Center includes: 

1. Courses for professionals and 
laymen to increase public un- 
derstanding of major local is- 
sues and problems in housing, 
city planning, city government, 
labor seminars and symposia 
on current issues such as Urban 
Renewal. 

2. Pooling and promulgation of 
research studies, government 
reports, and other information 
on New York City affairs. 

3. A sustained research program 
on all aspects of New York City 
life, with priorities determined 
on the basis of the City’s over- 
all needs rather than on the 
needs and concerns of indi- 
vidual organizations. 

4. Increased coordination of the 
activities of city agencies and 
civic groups with related 
purposes. 

5. Specialized training programs 
which will enhance in the 
fessional qualifications of em- 
ployees in public and private 
agencies. 


KAREL YASKO ADDRESSES 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 


How will the current trends in 
Federal Architecture affect New 
York? Karel Yasko, Commissioner 
for Design and Construction for 
General Services Administration, 
provided some of the answers in 
his address last month at the Lea- 
gue, “The New Challenge of Public 
Architecture.” Mr. Yasko expres- 
sed his delight that architects are 
beginning to respond to his chal- 
lenge of two years ago made at the 
Architectural League to help make 
America a better place in which to 
live, especially in the densely pop- 
ulated metropolitan areas. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 


KAREL YASKO—Cont'd from page 8 


The dinner preceding Mr. Yasko’s 
talk honored industrial contributors 
who had helped make possible the 
remodeling of the League’s dining 
room. Mrs. Eleanor Allwork, was 
responsible for the redesigning. 
League members and their guests 
at the dinner were most enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the re- 
juvenation of the area. 

The contributors thus honored at 
the dinner were: 

American Cyanamid Company 
whose carpet of their man made 
Creslan Acrylic Fiber was es- 
pecially woven for the dining 
room. 

The Bartos Company who made 
possible the remodelling of the 
background. 

Shatz Painting Company of Rocke- 
feller Center. 

Thonet Industries who contributed 
$1000 toward the new chairs. 
U.S. Rubber Company who gave 
us the Naugahyde upholstery for 

chairs and banquettes. 

Charles F. Zweifel & Co. who did 
the electrical work. 


MEMBERSHIP 


WELCOME NEW MEMBERS 


The New York Chapter extends its 
warmest welcome to the following new 
members: 


Corporate 

Andrew S. Blackman Oswald Nagler 
Bernard G. Horvitz Emilio M. Pucillo 
Harold J. Levy Donald K. Busch 
James B. Baker Hother K. Busch 


Benedict Curatolo 


Professional Associate 
Aaron Cohen 


Associate 
Gerald C. Lenaz 


CANDIDATES 


Information regarding the qualifica- 
tions of the following candidates for 
membership will be considered confi- 
dential by the Admissions Committee: 


Corporate 
John Desmond Evans Eric Joseph Pick 
Norman Dan Larsen Harold G. Young 
Associate 

Sponsors: 
Edward K. Carpenter James Burns, Jr. and 


Jan C. Rowan 


SEVERUD - PERRONE - FISCHER 
STURM - CONLIN - BANDEL 
Consulting Engineers 


Reports - Buildings - Airports 
Special Structures 
Structural Design - Supervision 
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COMING EVENTS 


JANUARY 26 Nominating Committee Luncheon 
Dining Room, Tuesday, 12:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 2 Hospitals & Health Seminar 
Dining Room, Tuesday, 5:15 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 16 Technical Committee Lecture 
Dining Room, Tuesday, 5:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 18 Anniversary Dinner 
Hotel Pierre, 5th Avenue, 61st Street, Thursday 


MARCH 10 Technical Committee Lecture 

Design Center, 5:30 P.M. 
APRIL 6 Hospitals & Health Seminar 

Dining Room, Tuesday, 5:15 P.M. 
APRIL 20 Technical Committee Lecture 

Dining Room, Tuesday, 5:30 P.M. 
APRIL 29 A.I.A. Pre-Convention Luncheon 

Dining Room, Thursday, 12:30 P.M. 
MAY 12 Prospective Members Cocktail Party 

Dining Room, Wednesday, 5:00-8:00 P.M. 
MAY 18 Technical Committe Lecture 

Dining Room, Tuesday, 12:30 P.M. 
JUNE 1 Hospitals & Health Seminar 

Dining Room, Tuesday, 5:15 P.M. 
JUNE 2 Annual Luncheon 


Dining Room, Wednesday, 12:30 P.M. 


JANUARY 27 


“NEW YORK CITY ARCHITECTURE,” a discussion of the city and its schools. Panel: 
Edward Stone, architect; Eugene Hult, Supt., Office of School Building; Cranston 
Jones, Architectural Editor of Time Magazine; Percival Goodman, architect. Wednes- 
day, January 27, 8:30 P.M., P.S. 6, 81 Street and Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 


SAFE 

SPACE SAVING 
SELF 
INSTRUCTIVE 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Imaginative playscapes provide safe, stimulating fun for children from 18 months to 
13 years. No supervision necessary. The children move, the equipment does not! Write for catalog. 


Exclusive Agents New: York City 


, =< A | furniture associates: 


_ PLAYGROUND CORP: OF: AMERICA: |: division:of lighting associates, inc. 
351 east Gist ‘street, new york 21/pl 1-0575 


NEW WOOD HANDRAILS with 
an aluminum core substructure 
are furnished as a complete unit 
by Blumcraft. The solid walnut 
wood, wiih a natural hand- 
rubbed oil finish, is bonded 
to the aluminum at Blumcraft’'s 
factory. This new railing concept 


combining wood and metal is 
trademarked RAILWOOD* 


Complete 1964 catalogue avail- 


able from Blumcraft of Pittsburgh, 
460 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


*Trademark © 1964 Biumcraft of Pittsburgh 
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